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PREFACE 



This report on Developing Board Agendas That Foctts on Policy is third in a 
second volume of reports on timely issues of concern to State Boards of Educa- 
tion. Publication of these imperative of Leadership reports is made available to 
all NASBE members whh funds provided by the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 (ESEA, Public Law 8940, Title V, Section 505), through 
the State of New York. The first report in this v'olumc, on Declining Enroll- 
ments, was published with funds provided by the National Institute of Education 
(NIE). 

Other reports on the following to|rics are being published in this series of 
issue packages: 

* Developing Effective and Visible State Boards of Education 

* Career Education 

* Community Education 

* Alternative Methods of Teacher Education 

e Developing Consistent and Cooperative Constituency Linkages 

An eighth report on Preventive Health Education will be published early next 
year> and is being funded through the Department of Hcaith> Education and 
Welfare, Center for Disease Control, Atlanta, Georgia. 

The report that follows is organized into four sections. Section ! presents a 
condensed Overview Summary of the research text contained in Section II. Sec- 
tion IIL the Action Alternatives, contains recommendations developed by the 
NASBE staff. Section IV is m Appendix, consisting of Footnotes and an Anno- 
tated Bibliography. 

NASBE wishes to express its appreciation to Dr David L. Colton* Director of 
the Center for Educational Field Studies .at Wni^hington University. St. Louis, 
Missouri, who wrote the research text, ^. ' 

James M. Connor 
NASBE Prcsidem 

September 1976 
Denver* Colorado 
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SECTION I 

Overview Summary 



The direction of slate level educalional policy making has safTered because of 
the conflicting and increasing spheres of influence of ''seJf-iippointcd task forces 
and commissions/* governors and legislatures, state depanments of education 
and other education and govemancc groups. 

As an initial test in determining if your State Board is fulfilling its legally 
irandated policy making functions, check the Minutes of your Board's last few 
meetings. Are they dominated hy routine items like reports ami inrormation? Are 
business items habitually passed, rejected or tabled with little or no discussion? 

* 'Functionally^ a policy item is any item that guides subsequent actions by 
others/' according to Dr. Colton* who identifies four constraints to a Board's 
achieving a policy focused agenda; 

• The '^Apex IVf^th^^ which portrays the State Board at the pinnacle of 
educattona! policy making in a state. Rather than harboring this notion, the 
author suggests that Board members realize their role in some oralJ of these four 
stages of policy formation: issue definition, proposal formulation^ suppon 
mobilizjation and decision emctmem, 

• The^^InelTicacy Myth^'—a traditional image of powerlessness of State 
Boards^ To counteract^ use your annual report to inspire. 5Uggest and persuade. 
Develop a public relations scheme to enhance your position among other parttt^i- 
pants in the policy making role, and among the public at large, 

• Statutory Constraints— Do they interfere with your policy respon* 
sibilities 1^ bnrdening your Board with important^ but time^consnming 
routine mandates? Appoint a committee to study your stated statutes to sec if 
they heJp or hinder 

• Pblhkal Isolation -^Consider what educational policy ought to be^ and 
be attuned to the expeaations and demands of the public, 

• Conditions of Board Membership --Since Board membership chang^s^ 
it^s possible to discuss issues on their merits^ unhindered by personalities 
and the like* Be prepared to initiate new members: develop your own orientation 
program and take advantage of the boaidmanship assistance offered by NASBE, 
Be mindful of the importance of good Board Minutes, 



Once you have allotted time to deal with educational policy items^ yon must 
then be sure you are dealing with them in a productive and effective fashion. 
These five aspects of metapoJiey can help; 

• GOAL IDENTIFICATION— Your selection criteria might include your 
Boaid*s officially established goals; '^authority,*' such as policy statements of 
theU S^. Officeof Education oryourstate^commisbioner of education, planning 
and evaination reports; and opinion poJJing, 

• SCHEDULING— Develop one- and four-year calendars around such 
things as your legislature's and Congress* timetables, election campaigns, signif- 
icant conferences and the like. 



Metapolicy*- Policies About Policies 




« STAFF WORK— State BoanI functions, liki^ gathering and distributing 
information, bricftng new members, preparation of Minutes, ami the like, ix^quire 
time'-and that is time taken awa> from polic> items. Staft" members directly 
responsible to the Board would help alleviate ttii^; burden, 

♦ INCREMENTALISM~A\oid "aiidl>sib paraKbss" b> de\clopin^ polio 
one^feptittninK. Don't \\\\\ Xo^cX until) on ha\e aJi the inft^rm-itioii on a topic 

♦ AGENDA BUILDING-At each Board meeting. re\io\v >our agenda and 
recoiisider it if need be. Be flexible in allowing ehnnges. 

To make certain that >our idcmincii |x>lit-> iicm^ retclw; the .ittemiun tlie> 
Jeser\e will require Jibciplmc b> the Board As an a^^bist. remember the follow 
tng: 

« Beware of Tarkinson^s Law that ''work expands to fill the time avail- 

able for lis completion/' 
« Meet in a physical environment that facilitates policy making. 

♦ Adopt and adhere to rule*; of proeedure. 
« Insist on good staff work. 



* Assess your work periodically. 



□ 
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SECTION II 



Developing Board Agendas That 
Focus on Policy 



By Davtd U Cotton, Director 
Center for Educational Ftetd Studies 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri^ 



As things noiVshinJ editCiUiomf polky jjups m the wuhL And the iiireuxow 
of the prevniUtig whid cotitiiimih K honge^ one tviU then another httist 
overpowers gusts contimutUy swirling ahottt from mnous iftutrtcrs, eath 
w-ith its own source of powe^ <ind money. Us own htise of operatioiis, its 
own commitments. . . .Conflicting interests are the^ebhod of democrat- 
ic poiUics* so their existence in education is not the probkm. The problem 
is that no institutional meittani.sm e.\hts to nunluUn^ tlu ^^hfimghixUnKe 
tx}\ver among these interests tntou reu:nnuihl\ ^onsi:*ti'ni ond tunndntively 
self correcting policy- ' 



Umil recently the mbtitutioaal mcchjr.istns th.a established fuadamcmal cdii- 
caiioaal policies were lojcat school bojpd.s* piesiJa:ious natumal groups like (he 
Oducationut Po1tcie<; C^missioa (aovv. dcfunvO. jdJ prommcni mdL\ idujls situh 
as Horace Mann. John De\\ey. George SlrJ>er jad lames Conaat. But today's 
local boards of education iiKreasin^l> ^(re domimttcd b> ilietr own ^hicf execu- 
tives ^ Moreover, ihey are confronted b> man> issues such financial reform 
and teacher bargaining v\hich arc not aincn.tblc to lo^-^tl solution^.." Elite national 
commksions and individuals have lost (heir crcd]bilit\ m d socict\ permeated by 
skcptieim and dashed hopes. 

Many solutions are being advocated^ Some people argue for the estab- 
lishment of a national school boards Local school boards, individually and 
through their state and national associations, demand restoration of their 
pre-eminence in policy determination^ Teacher associattonsi through direct 
political action and through bargaining at the local level, constantly broaden 
their spheres of Influence^ Self-appotnted task forces and conmisnons set 
forth agendas for American education. Governors and legislatures 
strengthen their policy making capabilities at the state levels and work col* 
laborafively through such organizations as the Education Commission of the 
States in Denver, Colo^ Meanwhile, Congress^ the courts^ federal agencies 
and pressure groups chum out new policies, new rules and new demands. 
No wonder educational policy ^^flaps in the wind^*! 

Should State Boards of Education try to provide coherence and direction to 
our educational policies? Can they? Given their legal manduto and their 
strategic positions, they should.. But it remains to be seen whether they can. 
Data from the recent Educational Go\eriiancc Projc*-t Slud) t>f leii state w.hoi>l 
boards "point immistakabt) to the weakness of state biurds oi cdiicatton as 
policy-making participants "^"^ Anyone reading a sampling of Minutes from State 
Board meetings prob;ibl> would reach a sunilar condusjon. The MuiiUcs indicitc 
that routine items dontin<i(e the Board meetings. feptmsarcrcxej\cd. information 
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and complaints are presented, ceremonial (\trctions are performed. Rccom* 
mendations for budget approvals and personnel appointments ait adopted with 
Jitde discussion. Policy oriented material is minimol. There are execpttons of 
eoursc. But their very exeeptionality raises doubts ^bout the Suite Boards" poliey 
making eapabilitics. Read the Minutes of your Board for the lost year or two. Has 
your Beapd systematically addr^sed the major policy issues eonfronting eduea- 
tion in your state? Has it taker effective aetions designed to bring about resolu- 
tion of these issues? If so, read no further If not, eon^id>r the possibtlu> thai the 
situation ean be remedied, and read on. In the Bdueatioiia) Governance Projeet 
Smdyt the best indicator of school board Inftuatvc was the exterti to ivhkh Bmnt 
meetings emphasized poticy matiers^^ There are wa>s to increase stich entpltasis. 



THE NATURE OF AGENDAS AND 
THE NATURE OF POLICY 

An agenda should not be viewed merely as a list of items that a board 
**gpes through^^ at its meetings. Properly eonsidered, an agenda is like a 
budget. It altocates valuable resourees— the time and talents ofsehooE board 
members. The following pages suggest approaehes to the task of inereasing 
the proportion of the agenda whieh is allocated to poMey matters. 

Defining ^Policy* 

A preliminary step is to set aside the notion that poEEey matters are only 
those items whieh ar« intended to appear in State Board poliey manuals. 
FunetionalEyt a policy item is any item that guides subsequent aetions by 
others. Thusif a Board provides input to the Governor^ annual Message to 
the Legislature* it ts engaged in poliey making. Adoption of a Board re*;olu- 
tion expressing support or opposition about a poliey recommendation made 
by some other organization is a poliey item. A decision to intervene in a 
judicial proceeding affects policy. Under some circumstances an ostensibh 
routine agenda item can become a policy item. For example^ a New England 
school board recent^ chose to Include in its Minutes the text of a letter it 
sent to a local district which had protested its failure to be awarded .some 
funds. The [etter set forth in detaiE the reai^ons why the State Board had 
declined to make the award. That letter sureJy viiEE not appear in any state 
policy manual, but Just as surety it viill sene as a guide to action by local 
school districts. In the same fashion, another State Board's refusal to waive 
certtftcation requirements for the benefit of a district facing a strike was a 
policy action, for it set a precedent. 

While it js important to recognize (hat policy matters can take many formst 
such recognition does not solve the problem of finding ^va>s to develop agendas 
that allocate moie time to polJC> matters. Solution to that problem requires three 
types of action. 

# Firstt the constraints ilut hmit a Bu^rd's a(ieniJonu> polit) iteius must 
tdcntificd and techni^iues for Lninjnii/in^ iir uver^onMii^ these umstMuns 
must be dcvcfopcd, 

• Second, policies niusi be devek^pcMl fur ensuring prodiitij\e 4tse ol ihc umc 
allocated to policy items. 

♦ Third, there must he procedures (br assunii^ cominaaium ol u polit) 
focus. 
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CONSTRAINTS AND OPPORTUNITIES 



M^ny conditions inhibit the attainment of a policy focus in State Board agen* 
das. Among these conditions, the following appear to be particularly imporlDnt: 
the **ap5X*' m^fh, the tradition of jncfficacy, statutory constraints, poUticol 
isolation, and the t^nditions of Board nmbership. The policyMnhtbiting cfTectb 
of these conditions can be minimised, and in some cubcb they can be converted 
into assists. 

The **Apex'' Myth 

This myth, which is munifested in organization charts, legal doctrine urul 
inspirational rhetoric, depicts thi; State Board at the apex of the statG*s educu* 
tional policy ^onnation system. In reality however, governors, btate legiblatures. 
the courts. Congress, federal executive agencies^ and a hobt of bpceial interest 
groups are actively involved in the educational polic> formation proccsN. There is 
no apex. One response to recognition of the gap betv^een myth and reality is to 
adopt a '^spheres of influence" posture whereb) the state school board restricts 
its attention to those policy matters that huppcn to fall its way^ leaving other 
policy matters to other actors. But this posture aggravates, rather than amelio^ 
rateS} the **napping in the wind" problem cited earlier. 

An altem^ite response rests upon understanding; thjt pohcy formation occurs in 
several stageN. Professors Roald Campbell and Tim Mazzont identify four: 

* Issue definition; Process by which the preferences of EndEvtduals 

and groups become translated into political Is- 
sues^ 

• Proposal formulation; Process by which issues are developed as 

specific recommendations for a policy change or 
fbr maintaining the status quo. 

• Support mobilization; Process by which individuals and groups are 

activated to support or to oppose alternative 
policy proposals^ 

* Decision enactment; Process by which an authoritative (l.e^ gov- 

ernmental) policy choke b-made among alter- 
native proposals.^ 

The facts of life of educational policy making are such that S^ate Boards often do 
not, cannot and need not dominate the policy making process at all four stages^ 
However, by exerting influence at just one or two stages, the Board can have a 
profound effect upon policy. 

'The complexity of the policy making process permits the Board to exercise 
^^v^r^g^— provided its agendas direct attention to educational policy making 
activities being conducted by others. To ueeompliNh this, a Board's agenda 
should allot time for receipt and consideration of'*intelligcni.ercpiinN" about the 
policy focused activities of actors in other educational poticy making orcnaN. for 
example, the **Washinglo i Report" section of NASBE'n newsletter. FOCUS, 
includes items that may prompt a State Board to contact its congressional delega> 
tion, or to respond in sonic fashion to a proposed federal regulation Individual 
Board members, as welE^is stale education agcnc} siafTcrs, Nhould brief the 
Board about happenings that may be gerjiKinc to policy. 

These intelligence activities have two main purposes. First, thc> idcnttf} op* 
portunitics for the Boaid to exert leverage upi)n the poIie> making ai^tivitjcs of 
other actors For example, if the Governor h scheduled to make a major jddTe.sN4 
the Board can tell the Governor about its com^crns and plans, thcreb) engaging in 
'*i<;sue definition*' and *"propONa] fonnulation"* act:vitieN. Where the courts de- 
fine an issue, the Board c:m Mep for\\arci with proposed solutionN. the New 
Jer^icy Board did during the course of that Mate'N recent school finance litigation, 
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and as the Missouri Board did last year in connection with desegregaiion litiga- 
tion. Where another agency is moving toward the decision enacimeni stagc^ 
expressions of support or opposition from the State Board of Education may 
provide the margin or diffeFence in the outcome o( the action. 

The second main purpose or intelligence activities is to team Trom the 
experience or others. One of ihc great \ irtues of our federal system of go\cni- 
mem is that studies and potic> actions in one state can lead to infonncd related 
actions in other states^ thus saving cncr^> and pro\idtng occasionN for learning 
from experience. A problem is that too man) ;;tatcs think thc> arx! eompktcl> 
umque and cannot profit from the experience of others. Some states ha\c not }Ct 
become aware of the trcn^endous infomiation sharing potential of data retrieval 
systems such as the Educational Resources Information Center (ERIO^ i\licre 
policy background papers prepared in one i>tatc ean rvaditj be reiric\cd to help 
another state dealing vvith a related problem. Education nci\slettcrN and cofifcr- 
ences can serve the same purpose. 

What all or this m;*ans is that the apex image should be replaced hy one 
which depicts the State Board as a kind or ^^traflie controlled* in the educa- 
tional policy making system: identirying events here^ making connections 
there^ shunting aside energies elsewhere* initiating patterns in still another 
place. Influence does not depend asmu'^h upon position in a power pyramid 
as it depends on information and the uses to which it is put. 

The **Inefficacy** Myth 

A curious anomot> of Stmc Boards of Bdut^ation 1% tliiit the iipc\ m>tlt u) 
exists \\\{\\ a traditional ima^e of po\\crlcssness and inionNCituentialit). F^u* 
deeadcs Sia'.c Boards ha\c been cxpcuc^l to pla) in^ignifit.int role^ jn the edu^a 
tional pol>:> formation proicsN. and thc> ha\c done ^o. The image muM be 
cbans^d - in the cjcn of svluKtl board members them^ehcb. in the e\es. of other 
cdueattonal polie> makers, and in the e>csof ihe publit at l-trge. Therx; .ire man> 
techniques fordoing this. The Ic\cr4i^e technique^ diNt^u^sud .ibo\e \\ill help. 
Board members ean seek out cduLational ne\\^ieum ^md other material ttut 
feature ard explain polu) at.hie\emem^of indi\idiMl Maie^. .XnmMl reptm^ need 
not be drab stattMic^- laden cxcmpl.irs of JttllneNN^ jn^tc.td the) lan be us.eJ lo 
stimulate and inspire, persuade ^nd Nugge^i. in iUc manner of Horace Mann's 
famous and influt^mial annual repi)rtN.' Most state ^diool boards, f^nl lo utili^^e 
even the simplest publie rclationN and puMie mforniation tCchnii|ueN. 

This is not to say that ^^imagc^^ is a derensthic substitute Tor accomplish- 
ment; the point IS that accomplishments need to he stressed and reinforced 
so that State Boards come to see themselves^ and to he seen hy others^ as 
eflieaetous policy making bodies^ 



Statutory Constraints 

Statutes often sc\erel> inhibit the at.hie\eineut of a pi*lit\ fotu^ on State 
Board agendas. Forcxamplc^ in Cotorajo. ne\\ lai\ proMde^ that the State 
Board of Education hires the ^tate director of ihe bdin^ii.d bkultural unit, hear^ 
appeals from distrit^ts whoNC plans ha\e been rx:jeued and adopts a timetable and 
Mandards for unit appro\al of plans.. The board aUo ^et^ a mii\muim student 
teacher ratio."** Ob\iousl> thCNC ^ire impi)rtant funt^tion^. But it aUo t> dcAi that 
their performanec. in an>thing other than a perfuiKtor> manner^ v^M t^oiiNume 
sizeable chunks of the State Board'N meeting time. $ut.h le^i^Lition i^ \er> 
common. Statutory pro\istonN of this bort should be MgoruusI) proteMed. 

State school boards should appoint voitmu^Mon^ to in\eMi^ate the e\tenl to 
which mandated mutinc item^ preempt Board r^MH^t^es. and to propose ^dterna 
ti\c mechanisms for performing nccCN^ar> routine t^k^ks.. SutJi t^ikiumj^^ionN aUo 
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should consider techniques for forctnf; poltcy Items onto State Bo^ agendas^ 
For example, state Icgisbtums eould Take a cui^ from Congress by adopting 
programs that automatieally expire after a few years unless there is a State Board 
recommendation for continuation ormodifteation ofthe program. In this fashion 
legislatures can t>e encouraged to ctiltanee^ ratlter (han inhibit^ the policy em^ 
phasts of Stale Board ugendas. 

Political Isolation 

Political scientists of^en belabor school boards for their ''political isolation/' 
But that is not really the problem. Indeed^ anyone who has watched the educa- 
tional policy formation process in Washington, D.C^ quickly perceives thnt 
immersion in partisan politics is a principal cause for the ''educational policy- 
flapping*'' which we now endure.* Educational policy makers must be alcn to the 
demands and expectations of citizens. ;ind titcy n^ust recognize that much educa- 
tional policy has to find its w;iy through the pani^n ponions of our govemmcntul 
system. But cducatton;it policy need not be initiated there. 

The state school board is one agency that can consider what educattonat 
policy ought to t)e-^a privilege and opportunity rarely afforded the people 
who are immersed in the business of generating and disbursing public funds* 
The great commissions and individuals who set educational goals in the past 
usually ^ere not legislators and chief executives. 

CondUions Of Board Membership 

The gcnerul principles of effective boardmanship have been spelled out in 
many manuals and need not be discussed here.'*^ However, some features peculiar 
toSt;itc Boards of Education warrantincntion. FirNt. divcn*it> of^jackground und 
the ever changing membership of the Board niake itdifficult to attain the ''dub" 
atmosphere *hat of^cn fKilitatcs re;il give ;ind take on polic> mutters. However, 
by sheer will power (couptoJ with some skill in conflict management by the 
chairman or some otltcr Board member) it sliould be possible to convcn thiN 
problem into an asset: issues can be ci>nfmntcd on their mer^N^ without fear of 
stepping on the toes of friendNvor of wrecking back-home alliances und expecta- 
tions A second feature unique to St^ite Boards is ih-jx thCNC Boards are saturated 
with legal mundutcs. Unless u new'Qpurd member cun be given expenasMstuncc 
in mastering the nature und NigntHcance of these legal prescriptions, he/she •will 
tend to give titcm excessive time ;ind ;ittcntion^ i^ith the result that the priont> 
accorded policy matters will be diminished. The nei^Hiiembcr tniniflg M:u>Mons 
recently organized by NASBE. pluN within-state orientation sessions. Nhould be 
tnusts for new board metnbcrs if polic> nutters are lo become imponunt objecLs 
of attention. 

Thirds because state school board sessions are short and widely spaced^ 
most poiicy matters cannot be futly resolred at a single meeting. Hence, 
good Minutes arc entciaL They must conviey move than the mere fact that a 
policy Item wasdiscussed^ fdeulty they will be artfully constructed to display 
the ^ues raised, the positions taken, the progress made and the'tasks 
remaining undone. 

Another problem for state school board members is their unquestioning 
adoption of a etassie principle of corporate gorernanec! Boards make poltcy 
and chief executive officers implement it. In ni> opinion, polic} m;iking Is a 
tenhfaiive kind of function, und the perfomiancc of that funt^tiun should not be 
dependent upon tlic suppon or assistunce of tlic cxct^utivc agcnc) t.hief. There is 
evidence thut chief executives do notaka>s function as fjctlitators uf the polic) 
making process: other duties orronccms<Kt:asionall> place Boards in a position 
of dependency The result has been some loss of polic> making abtlit> b> 
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Boards and legislatures. Today, both legistatures and corporations arc consider* 
ing the idea that policv making bodies should have their ovtu staffs,'^ State 
Boards also may ha\c ti> employ their o>vn staffs if they are to attain a po3iey 
focus. Perhaps ihc reawxiN will bceome elearcr aN turn lo a dlscus>jon of 
potieies for poliey maklni:, 

STRATEGIES FOR DEVELOPING 
AGENDA3 WITH A POLICY FOCUS 

li h notenou|eh tnerel> to limit the obMadcN that inhibit a State BoardScfJorts 
to allot more of its time and tatem to agenda items that eonccm poliey, Unless 
polic> items arc muna^odjn apnxlueti^e faNhion, BoardNNOon will rc\ert to their 
traditional emphuNiN uputt n:utine iteniN. Bnt it is \er> JifTicuU to manage policy 
itetUN in u produeti\e fa>hinn, for tlie> circ inhercnil> eomplex, uncertain and 
eontro\erstal. Rehearx:h inmn<f/v//k\ - pi>licies about p-^tic} nukinia^sug^eNtN 
approaches thai e.in help BojixK dedl pnxJucit\el> utth pohc> hcttiN, Mom of 
ihe>c approaches are pnmnWe .md un\ aliddtcJ, bui the> ^an be ineJ out, refined 
and I'tdjpteJ to ilie umt|ucLirLumNicmceM)f ea^Ei Bocird. Fi^e dNpci-K of mcupol 
ie> will be Jiscu>»>ed hcav ^\\t\ iJeniincciUon, Nclioduling. stjfT i^ork, merenien- 
taliMii and aiacnda buildir^* 

Goat Identification 

The number of polios hcftiviliat potemidlh louIJ jppccir on d Board's j^endd 
far eveeodN the rcsouFLes a\ji|cible for iheir Lonsidentton. Hom ihau Kon a 
. Board seteit those pofiKi iutn:* that ^lumfJ In m\hulcii tttuh ttMf^*^dttx und tlum' 
that \fwuitltuH'' Tlie print ipJ selection aitc/ion sh^uild be the Bojrd^ofUkull) 
e^tablKhed goals If d 5u\c B^mixI Ii,is developed .1 sutcniem of o\\n mj>>i 
goals, ft hjs a usejble jnd re.isonable de^i^e for selecting polic\ items for 
inelusion und e\clusit>n on its aiienda. Ilj^h \ecir ,1 sute school board should 
^ ""schedule for itself dt le.istone mdjoi >es>ioi) jt i^hi^h It adopts goal statements far 
the fonhc«>ining )e jr. a5 Indicts ci more lcntati^e set fur th^ coining four-fi\c>ecir 
period. 

Thcr« arc a number of dcvtecs that can Ik used to identify und .setcct 
go;iIs. One is to r^ly upon "aiilhnrity/* R?r example, speaking at the 1974 
NASBE Annuitl Ci)mention, the dien C\S. Coitmiissiuner of Education Terret 
H, Bell vn forth *'thc ll^e im>st aiti^al pmblenis and perfumunLO gjps upon 
\\hich >our tu:ti\jsm should fo^us. . L S^lund finance equtt>. 2. Sclu)ol div 
trict orgcini/jtion and boundaries. 3. Collective bjrgjimng m educjtion, 4. Edu- 
cation of hjn»lii.ippcd Jiiidren. and 5. Perform.inLe dLcOiintcibilit) in cducj^ 
lion Although the Commissioner did not cvplain v^h\ he lIuisc these goals 
rather than Mime oilicrv. n is prob.ibIc tlut liis selection vvus made judiciuusl}, 
and that ti eonsittutcd a reuMmublc set i^f goats perhaps ^awU v>me re- 
arrangements iitid minor Jcleiiuns .tr uddttnais for d State Boaid of fAlucitton. 
Your own st.ite uimmisshiitcr pr^ibjbb lij> und definitely ilu/ufu ha^ej hb/lier 
ovMt list of ti'p priority itojK, ,ind of course thcs Ikm sliiiiitd be nude explicit, und 
explieitly considered! b\ the Bo^ird. 

There are other sounesof ' uutliorit/' tu i^htch fi Sute Bt>jrd mj\ turn in its 
efforts to idenuu und seKt eo*iK Not tlie leust of these ure the unnuul re^du- 
lionb and/or piatfonns regular!) udopted by ^onie eJucution organizutions. While 
buch sources of goals st^itemenis shmild be siei^ed i^uh skepticiMiK thc> fre 
qucnth tncorporjie si^nifivunt ideas und prsip^is.its thdt Yvurtum consideiution hy 
stute school bo,irJ>, Inuddttion. there .ircMkLusumul nutumal cummis>iuns i^hich 
pR)\ide jrees of g^tuls statements, for e \i<niptc. se\erul sUch commissions 
rccend) hj\c biien rc\jeuing .inJ inuking pr^ipoviK ubnut .secottdury educu 
tion Ob\jousl) it i^oiikJ he irKsp<insible lor .1 Stute Bourd to riHitinel) «KJi»pt 



the goals and priorities of outside authorities. However* the outside authorities 
can provide very helpful formubtions of goals, and from them the Board ean 
make its own selection, bused on it.s own considered judgfnents ^bout the condi- 
tions, the needs and the opportunities confronting public education in a particular 
state. The exercise of such judi;inient constitutes the busic tjtionale for having 
state school boards. 

A more expensive device for discerning and selecting goals ts to create a 
citizens^ commission or task force specifically charged to study the state's 
educational enterprise and to make recommendations for Its improvements 
The Fleischmann Commission in New York State ^^'as a monumental effort 
of this sorts'^ Many such commissions ha\'e been formed and have reported 
their conclusions and recommendations^ Often these reports fail to have 
much impact^ not because their substance is ill considered or impractical^ 
but because the State Board ofEducation simply does not provuJe Itself vrith 
adequate opportunities for doing more than '^receiving^^ such reports^ 

An emerging source of goats is the field of assessment and evaluations^*' 
Although this field hus scarcely progressed beyond its infunev jnd hence pni* 
vides little direct guidance in idcntif>in^ goals foru St.ue Board, it ts a Odd v^tWi 
much promise ^nd st:ite school buards should encourdgc its <le\elopmcnt. One 
way to do so h to in\ite die assessors ande\ jluutors to StJtc Bojrdgoal selection 
sessions, ^nd to solicit recominenduiions and jdiicc. B\ pmviding a "market" 
for the recommcndutions of the assessors^ state school boards will ent ouraiic ihe 
generation of respon:^iblc ;ind tisOftil advice. 

Planning^ like assessment, remains a primiti\0 and underdeveloped tool for 
^oal setting Nonetheless. State Boards can solicit input from planners, and by 
doing so. Can encourage the planners to begin generating more UM:fu1 and more 
responsible information to the goal :^ctting process. 

Opinion polling has become a highly developed process in this nation. The 
Annual Gallup Education polls provide a basis for identifying and selecting 
goab Although the pollsters tend to register opinion in a nianncr not directly 
translatable into goals, nonetheless the polls provide an important gauge of the 
perceptions of the population These perceptions, in turn, provide guidance to 
goal- setters. 

Obviously there are problems \\itli all of the available aids to goal identifica- 
tion and selection. True belicscrs. political partisans, media events, special 
interests, ignoranccy traditionalism and other factors can all provide false leads. 
Yet goal setting is indispensable. A Bo^rd always should have a set of top 
goals^perhaps one half dozen— and should use these as Lriteria tor selecting 
jwlicy items on it.s iigcndas. 



Scheduling is simply the process of planning the state school bourd ealen- 
dar in advance^ in a manner designed to foster productive disposition of 
policy focused agenda items^ Both single->ear jnd four-nr fi\e->ear calendars 
should be developed Effective scheduling must take into consideration «t \ariety 
of factors- the calendars of state legislatures and state and natiotial conferences, 
developments the courts^ activities of pertinent tommissions and capabilities 
^ kOf state education agency staffs. The activities oi such groups help determine the. 

* * most useful time to laJce up the various goafs \v!i*wli the Sratc Board has selected , 
for its consideration As Nvas noted earlier, tfie polie> making process lias many 
phases Thus if the State BoanI is to make the most effective uscof le\erage. and 

.t' ir it is to attain the highest possible degree of inHiienLe over other participants in 
the policy^ making process, it mtist schedule its o^^n calendar m terms of the 
activities of other actors. 
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Agenda Building 



Despite the laws of nature and man , society remains somevihat disorderly and 
unpredtctablc. Even the best of scheduling will be disrupted b> some unexpected 
event. And even the most diligent i^tafT members will not alu/ays produce the 
right information at the right time. For these n^asons. u State Board must always 
be receptive to changing its agenda jti the last mtn>ite— substituting one policy 
item for another, extending consideration of one item at the expense of another; 
stopping the whole proceeding in order to review Board goal statemenb, and so 
on. A Board that sla\bhi> adheres tou predetermined agenda, no matter how 
carefully drawn, assumes the exigence of a world mor^ i)rdcrl> than it rcall) i^. 
Thus, at each Board meeting, an early item L>f busines^y should be a final review 
and reconsideration of the agenda itself. 



Muuh of the pret.edin^ material assisnes that State Board members have access 
to staff persons who ha\e both the sKills and the (commitment to facilitate the 
Board'^cffons eobutid palit.) foLtl^cd agendas. For e\.impfc, ^^<: lia\c ^u^gestcd 
the need for "intelh^ent^c" gathering and interpretation, the institution of a 
Boiird publtL relatjon^ program. ^tudic.> of stjtutor} Lonstr.tints upon Board 
agendas, procedures for briefing new memhvn^. preparation of MinJtes to ^c 
commodate the mtermittent scheduling of Board meetings, -.ol lection of input tor 
lioal identtfuatjon and \eleLtH)n sCst>ions. and tollcvtjon of mfonnation nctcj* 
saty for effective scheduling of policy iteinfk. 

Beyond all of these chores there is the obvious one of assembling and 
distributing the background papers, alternate es for consideration^ and rec* 
ommendations for action ^htch are essential for prodticthe consideration of 
speetfic policy items. 

Board members themselves can hardly be expected to perform oil these 
tasks. In principle, of course, th^e tasks are the responsihility of the chief 
state school officer. However > based on past performance of local and state 
school boards, the national go\ernment and corporate boards, there are 
some reasons to be1te\e that the chief e\ccut]\e officer ma} not be able to 
pro\tde all of the necessary as^sistancc. Thus a principle recommendation 
here is that State Boards of Education should emplov staff members directl> 
responsifile to the Board and spectftcall^\ responsible for performing those 
tasks essential for tlie productt\c use of time alloeated to pottt:} matters. 



tn a nation born iu the Al£c ot RcaNon, aoJ prf^pclkJ t<) v\i^rld IcadcrNhip by i\w 
efforts i){ slkiilC and tcchnulo^) . it liardi) in Mirprisiog that uc tend tf> idc^dlA: 
the polit.> ina^^^ [>rot.C\s in iciui\ f>f rca^\ln aiul f^jrtiUila. d^tinc the prf»b1cm. 
tdcntifv the arrav uf 4ltcrnatL\cs auiilablc U^J \i\ M>lutiun. a^^c^^ c^tcli altcrn^Uiv^ 
:n terms of its Lust,\ and •wim,\ec] uent.es. and thco selcLt the one be\t ,solution. 

there ts lu^thin^ vtron^ wiiU in^: l^^r nulH m\ aJ^at. But \m^lc minded 
pur\uU f>f It t^ati Icail tf> ' anal}^l^ para]vNj\" .ni inahi(ji> tf> iu.t bcLattNC of an 
unnianaL£cabk Lompl^Mt) that kvUcu aLci»[iipam^\ tull ratn>nJLt) Stiidciit\ m( * 
f> refill I /at Lk ma I dct.L^lf>n tuakiii^ ha\c dt\cu\cit\I tlut dcwL\Juti aiakcr\ ilsuJI) 
look for ''sarisfaelfjr>" M>lmujn\ raiher than "Vipiiinal" mc\ ^' PoHlv in dc 
\elopod mt^rement^il) fjiie \tep at a linic. ()ppf»nunit> at>d ncv.e^^ll^ present 
oct^asjons tor ]n>lit\ making, arwl \itth utLaMutK demand re^p^m^e^. ^;\en if the 
tiill pani>pl} k>f problem ^f)lMn^ teLlink|ue\ Lannut Ik fi))K>wed. TIim^nimI icwih 
l^ that the p^Aw^y det^Kion iKUiis fUU Xkv be onlv partiad) ade^jUate\j^^lie initij 
prf>b]em. and that un^tm^Ltpkited Lf>n^eL]uenLe^ inaterja)j/e. \h\l the proper re > 
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spoitse here is to expect such conscquencesi to monitor the implementation 
system in ways ^vhich ^vill identify them^ and to keep the policy making system 
open to making adjustments and improvements in the initial poliey decision. 

In shorty we are advocating a poUey making policy that is incremental 
rather than rationally complete^ The danger in this is that the Etoard will fall 
back on mere reaction or upportuntsm^ There is a middle ground that is 
neither excessively complax nor excessively simplistic^ The presence of long 
range goals^ discussed above, is one device Tor ensuring that incremental 
policies tend to move in a predetermined direction^ rather than merely 
'^*napping m the wind*** 

There is an additional advantage to mcrcmcntalism. Occasiondlty a State 
Board will adopt a bold nCM polic> . the implementation of ivhich ivreaks ha\oc 
upon the schools. Otir schools and our sc'hool personnel simpi} ore not c^tuipped 
to make massive or sudden changes in their practices and policies. Incremental 
changes' arc far more c:isil) accommodated, and in the long run thc> are more 
likely to be accepted. 



Even ira State Board succeeds in overcoming the obstacles to prodding 
policy focused agendas, and even if those agendas are supported by goal 
statements, scheduling and staffwork, ever\1hing still can come to naught. 
For agendas, like budgets, sometimes aren't followed. Tremendous seirdis- 
ciplme and group discipline by Board members are needed if the potfey 
components of a policy focused dg^nda are in fact to receive the attention 
they deserve. Here are five aids: ' 

« Beware of Parkinson^s Law^ Historian C. Northcote Parkinson's famous 
law js that "work expands to fill the time available for its completion." (Oos«l> 
related is his Law ofTHvialli}. the time cx|>endcd on an agenda item varies 
inversely with the signiftcance of ihc itcm.)^"^ Even with a policy focus, most 
State Board agendas will include man> non-polic> items. The time allotted to 
routine items invariabl> is under presi>urc for c^pansion^ for these items often arx! 
of great intrinsic interest. 

There arc a number of ways to miniinize the effect of Parkinson's Law ^some 
of them outwardly com>. But if >our Board is conftnning Parkinson, try these 
techniques: (I) Assign to each routine agenda item, m ad\ancc. the number of 
minutes i^hedulcd for its completion. (2) Appoint a timekeeper who is au- 
thorized to interject an announcement whenever the predetcrmtned time allot- 
ment IS exceeded. (3) If ^ Board member or faction really wants to go beyond the 
time allotted for a routine item, require the introduction of a procedural motion 
which specifics the place from which the extra time is to be taken, if the motion 
passes. (4) Put the routine items last on the agenda. 

♦ Meet In A Policy Facilitating Environment* Remove telephones. Promi- 
nently display charts that set forth the Soard's major policy ^oats. Find a place 
where the press, spectators and eon.suitants can hear and bce the proceedings 
widiout distracting them Have a staff person present so that needed materials ean 
be <;eeurod without lengtli> recesses. Once or twice a year, particuarly when 
metapoliey items are under consideration, meet in is^)lationat a two- or thrcc^day 
retreat* 

« Adopt And Adhere To Rules Of Procedure* Policy items; urc inherently 
controversial Hius the Board must have known and agreed-upon nile:i to man* 
age debate, and a chainnan skilled in appl>ing those rules to assure that debate 
moves toward resolution. 
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« Insist On Good Staffwork* If the materials needed for informed policy 
discussions have not been well prepared, or have been distributed too late for 
prior attention by Board members, postpone the item and perhaps make publicly 
known the cause of the postponement. 

• Assess Your Work. Every year a portion of a meeting should be devoted to 
a review of the previous year's sueeesses and failures tn achieving policy ad- 
vances. (Annual report time provides such an occasion.) Hire a neutral outside 
''policy making auditor'' to spend time reviewing the Board's Minutes, observ- 
ing its meetings, and providing an outside view of how the Board is performing 
vis-a-vis policy making. For assessment criteria, use your own statements of 
Board goals. They provide the standard by which you and the rest of the world 
judge whether you have achieved, and made good use of, Boaid agendas that 
focus on policy. 
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SECTION in 



Action Alternatives 

NASBE Su^f Recommendations 
To State Boards 



Many of Dr. Cotton's suggestions are good; NASBB adds the following: 

« Once every Ave years hold hearings or survey a sample of educators, 
parentS) citizens^ legislators, businessmen and students to hear directly from the 
constituents about what their concerns and priorities are. Compare this input with 
state education agency (SBA) staff-gathered assessment data and establish five- 
year goals and objectives. 

« Annual^ hold a chiel/Board/key SEA staff retreat to set 12- to 24-inonth 
Board/SEA priorities and to calendar major agenda events. 

« Use the budget submittal date or the commerurement of the legislative 
session as the target point toward which a Board agenda cycle works. 

« Adopt a systematic policy development procedure that identifies key 
policy development steps and that incltides a coherent plan for gathering and 
using needed information prior to making the policy decision. 

« Set up a Board meeting schedule that allows adequate time for hearings. 
Board/staff woHc sessions^ Boanis committee work and formal Board sessions. 

« Utilize an agmda planning sheet that allows the chief and Board chair- 
person to classify the agenda item— i.e., admin istrattve^ budget, policy^ judi- 
cial, legislative and so on, so that conscious time decisions are made. The 
planning sheet should also indicate whether it wilt be an action, discussion^ work 
session^ information or hearing item. 

« Consider utilizing a "consent** category ^n the ag^da> i.e. , an item that 
allows the multigrouping of at) non-controversial items for action by a single 
motion. This technique requires that, should one Board member object to a 
consent item^ that item is removed and considered by the full Board. 

« Exercise discipline in sticking to the plan. Q 
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SECTION IV 

APPENDIX 



Footnotes 

^Decker F. Walker^ "Educational Policy is Flapping in the Wind/* Center 
Report (Center Tor the Study of Democratic Institutions^ February 1974), p. 2 1 . 

*Noiinan D. Kerr, "The School Board as an Agency of Legitimation/' 
Sociology ofEducmion 3S (Fall 1964); 34-59. See also Jack Wiikowsky, "Edu- 
cation of a School Board Member" Saturday Review, (November 10, 1971). 

^Robert Bendinen The Fotitics of Schools: A Crisis in Seff-Government (New 
York: Harper and Row* 1969). 

^Roald F. Campbell and Tim L. Mazzoni, Jr.^ eis.^ State Policy Making for 
the Public Schools: A Corrparative Analysis (Columbus; The Ohio State Univc^ 
sity. 1974) p. 388. 

'Ibid., pp. 90, 97. 
'*!bid..p. 6. 

^Lawrence A. Oemin, ed., TheRepublw and the School: Horace Mann on the 
Education of Free Men (New York; Teachers College Ptcss, .l957). 

^National Association of State Boards of Education, f(?cw^ 11 July 1975 p. 8. 

^Fbr agood, first-hand account of educational policy making in Washington, 
see Harry L. Summerfield, Power and Process: The Formulation and Limits of 
Federal Educathnal Policy (Berkeley: McCutchan^ 1974). 

**For example, see Cyril 0. Hoult^The Effective Board (New York: Associa. 
tion Press, 1969). See also Harold Koontz, The Board of Directors and Effective 
Management (New York; McGraw-Hill, 1967). 

'*For a recent review^ see William L. Boyd, "School Board- Administrative 
Staff Relationships/' in Understanding School BoardSf ed. B^ter J. Cistone 
(Lexington, Massachusetts: D.C. Heath, 1975), pp. 103-130. 

"Courtney C. Brown, Putting the Corporate Board to Work (New York: 
Macmillan, 1976). Also B.S. Cooper, **A Staff for School Boards," Adminis- 
trator's Notebook 21 (1973) No. 3. 

"National As^iation of State Boards ofEiuc^tioUy Jotirnal of Proceedings 
1974 Annual Convention, (Denver: 1974), pp. 1-4. 

"For a review and critique of these reports, see Gordon Caweiti, Vitalizing ttte 
High S:hoot (Washington: Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, 1974). 

^^The Fleischmann Report on the Quality, Cost, and Financing of Elementary 
and Secondary Education in New YorkState* 3 vols. (New York: Viking, 1973), 

**Fbr an overview see David T. Tronsgard, Michael J. Grady, Jr.* and B. 
Dean Coon* Statewide Educational Evaluation (Etenvcr, National As&ociation of 
State Boards of Education, 1974). 

'^Charles E. Lindblom, '*The Science of MuddlingThrough/ V/iW/c/IJm/V 
istrationRex^iew 19(1950): 79-88. 

"C. Northcote Parkin&on, Parkinsons Law and Otiter Studies in Administra- 
tion (Cambridge: Houghlon Mifflin. 1957). 
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